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IN MSS. 
BOOKS. 
I am indebted to the courtesy of the Court 
of Governors and Librarians of Sion College 
for access to some rare MSS. in their fine 
library; also to Mr. A. E. Bernays for 
some references kindly supplied to Lindsay, 
Hirsche’s ‘Thomas A Kempis,’ the ‘ Oxforc 
English Dictionary,’ Skeat, and others, and 
some notes which I have embodied herein. 

The notes which are appended to these 
remarks were made in an attempt to answer 
at once some questions asked by friends and 
pupils. 

1. Is the explanation of the dot over our i 
correct which says that it was intended to 
distinguish the letter in words like tmminui- 
mini? (The ‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ 
for instance, explains it in this way.) 

2. Is it the fact that 6, occurring, eg., in a 
tenth-century MS. of Plautus (Edd. B), is the 
origin of our note of exclamation? (So 
Prof. Lindsay, ‘An Introd. to Lat. Text. 
Emend..,’ 1896, p. 57.) 

3. Is it true that in the upper part of our 
mark of interrogation there is the descendant 
of a letter @ (for quero or the like) ? 


PUNCTUATION AND PRINTED 


i| 


| latest centuries is by double dots, though the 


4. Are we to see in our , (in comma, 
semicolon, apostrophe, quotation mark) the 
= remains of something once signi- 

cant, a letter or part of a word ? 

5. Is our & directly traceable to et ? 

6. What is the origin of the mark of 
divresis, as in aérated, curséd ? 

7. Is the modification mark in German ii 
of the same origin as the diwresis ? 

8. Is the French figure for 5 
figure as our own? 

9. Was the old-fashioned f=s a mistake ? 
10. What is the full-stop? and the colon ? 
11. Does Jno=John represent a MS. inver- 

sion, and may it be compared to [IHS=Jesus ? 

12. Does the paragraph mark © stand for 
pP(aragraph) ? 

13. What 
mark (;)? 

14. Is the abbreviating semicolon in old 
printing (q;) related with (3), and both with 
zin viz.? 

15. Is 
archaism ? 

The answers to the questions, taken in 
order, are as follows, the superior figures 
referring tec the illustrations at the end of 
the article :— 

1. The dot on the i.—The dotting of ¢ and 
of u is sporadic throughout the whole of our 
era, and in the earlier papyri. Even the 
Greek iotas and the other Latin vowels are 
found surmounted by dots. There is no 
general rule discoverable, though the ten- 
dency is to confine the dotting to initial 7 and 
v. The dotting in the earliest and in the 


the same 


is the Greek interrogation 


the old-fashioned yve=the an 


single dots occur. In the fifteenth century 
we have: a Greek MS. with ¢; a MS. of a 
Cretan scribe with v and i; a MS. of an 
‘Eginetan scribe with v and « (undotted). 
After this the printing varies between single 
dots and omission of dots, and the single- 
dotted i gradually prevailed. 

The reference of ¢ by the ‘Oxford English 
Dictionary’ to (with an acute accent) is 
quite untenable. 3 

2. The exclamation mark (!).—The state- 
ment that 6 is its origin is made by Reusens, 
Chassant (I think), and W. M. Lindsay. It 
is made in each case quite briefly, and with- 
out any evidence of the genealogy of the sign. 
I assume, therefore, that the assumption has 
been made, nemine contradicente, simply.* 

It is just possible that a narrow track of oa 


* Pronouncements on punctuation are often made 
in this way. The subject is extremely unsatis- 
factory, and scholars have hardly thought tedious 
investigation worth while, perhaps. 
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manuscript practice leads from 6 to’, but it 
must be clearly demonstrated. Otherwise one 
must point to the existence of ' as the very 
commonest of punctuation marks, used for 
all purposes, from the ninth century to the 
thirteenth and later ; to slight variations of 
it (¢ is the commonest) to the last of the book 
manuscripts; to / as the mark of punctua- 
tion for all purposes which was adopted by 
the German printers; and to the descent of 
the MS. interrogation mark * from just that 
simple addition of a tick or “ accent” to the 
point. Then one must ask whether it is 
possible to maintain that so artificial a form 
as 6 or ‘o* (where no o was present in the 
text) could have held on its way. 

Surely not. The sign ! is a modern* 
printers’ specialization of the common sign ¢. 

3. The mark of interrogation.—The forms 
taken by ? in MSS. are shown in *(in nearly 
chronological order). But then this sign is 
not confined to interrogative sentences; e.7. 
is used as a very strong punctuation. The 
occurrence of the common sign? (—comma 
or semicolon) after an interrogative phrase 
is very frequent. Thus it is very difficult to 
maintain that any of those signs indicated a 
consciousness of interrogation. It is at best 
a specializing of the common 2 (universal for 
comma, «&c.) ; and the ? form which we now 
use is first found regularly used in early 
printing. 

4. Our comma (and the same mark in; in 
**«”) —Tt has no individual history. From 
the beginning of Greek writing a mark ) has 
been used to divide letters and words, when 
the writer specially desired to do so. Thus it 
came commonly to be used in ostraka, papyri. 
and manuscripts, to mark abbreviation, and 
for every similar purpose. It is generally 
curved, like most of the strokes of hand- 
writing, but no doubt the simple intent was 
to draw a line of separation. This is the 
modern apostrophe, one of the oldest of 
signs. But who can say whether it was not 
reinvented in early printing? 

In the MSS. of all the centuries this stroke 
is used, often more ornamental, ¢g.*; but 
never by any fixed rule. It was not the 
ordinary comma-sign of the Middle Ages, for 
that was‘or’. This last form is used asa 
comma in early German print, and may be 
the immediate parent of the modern curling 
comma. 

Our quotation marks are not 7nverted com- 
mas in origin. The older shapes are larger. 


* The actual first appearance of ! is not yet traced, 
but it occurs in modern sixteenth-century printers. 
1567 is the earliest I have found. 
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| 
|Compare the French forms * and the Ger- 
|man*. The use of the comma is a printers 


usage (for their own convenience). Cp.‘ (the 
so-called inverted semicolon*) used to repre- 
sent the medieval ". The semicolon is very 
old—ninth century at least ; it is not a semi- 
colon; itis not a full-stop over a comma ; it 
is the same as the Greek * (question), and 
the two are used interchangeably in some 
MSS. It is derived from nothing but itself. 

5. &.—& is directly traceable to et. This 
is one of the few signs whose origin was 
understood in the MSS. It is constantly 
reclothed in shapes of and ¢. But" is the 
Roman-letter form which survived from 
the earliest ligatured ornamental hands, 
while “and “ were kept for italic printing. 
Hence respectively, perhaps, our & in print, 
and our “in manuscript. 

6. Disweresis mark. — One of the oldest 

marks. But its indication of diwresis is 
modern. In some very early MSS. (e.g., fifth 
century) there seems to be an inclination to 
prefer i and v when they are initial after an 
unelided vowel. But “seems to be an incli- 
nation” is the most that can be said. Con- 
sistency in the use of such marks is an 
entirely modern development. 
7. The modified ii in German.—This is a 
case of suprascription, [| think. An extremely 
ancient form of E is *. It has persisted in 
German hands, When suprascript it 
gradually yielded to haste and became ™. 
That is what I expect to find in a closer 
study of the documents ; but I do not speak 
**by the book ” here. 

8. The French *.—The sixteenth-century 
form of 5 is ®™ From this the French has 
become * (="*), and the English 5. 

9. f=s.—The two shapes existed side by 
side in the early centuries. The tal] form is 
the parent of our s of ordinary script, while 
the s is unchanged. 

The written s in early Merchant Taylors’ 
School admission-rolls is “, which is still used 
in German handwriting and English 

10. The full-stop and colon.—The full-stop 
begins to appear on the line about the sixt 
century. But at first it was the Jightest 
punctuation mark, and remained for cen- 
turies unimportant and neglected. The colon 
was, on the other hand, quite common. 
The high and middle points struggled with 
them both until printing made ‘the last first,” 
and relegated the most common colon to use 
on rare occasions, giving the then vanquished 


* There is nothing like an inverted semicolon in 
the MSS. It would be a ditlicult sign to make, as 
against 
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high point its coup de grdce. Wycliffe’s Old 
Testament, fifteenth century, still uses : as 
the principal mark (ornamented ™). 

11. Jno=John.—This has some modern 
origin, probably fanciful. In the MSS. Iwavyys, 
Johannes, Joannes, &c., are regularly abbre- 
viated, but always with the first two letters 
in proper order, Io. Illustrations, with 
dates, from Capelli will be given Jater. 

It has thus nothing in common with IHS, 
which is nearly as old as our era. The Greek 


forms of the letters of the first parts of 


XPISTOS and of IHSOY® were (from rever- 
ence !) unchanged in passing into Latin MSS. 
Hence IHesum, \ PI (Christi), X PO (Christo), 
&. (This X\=Chi survives in Xmas, which 
therefore should never be pronounced or 
written Xmas.) Mr. A. E. Bernays writes: 
“This origin of IHS is prettily put by Skeat 
in his Chaucer, v. 179.” 

12. Paragraph, “.—This is not a P turned 
round. Cp. the fifteenth-century printed 
form 

13. The Greek interrogation (;).—This is 
a ;(semicolon). It is a mark much used in 
medieval MSS., especially for abbreviation. 


It is also used as a separate punctuating | 


4, 4% ® 


5 


mark, and sometimes in Greek MSS. The 
Laurentian Sophocles (Sec. XI.) has some 
uestions marked with ", some without. By 
the sixteenth century its use is confined to 
interrogation and is quite regular. In printed 
Greek of Venice, early sixteenth century, 
we have ; used to translate Latin ™ (question 
mark), while remaining punctuation is re- 


| presented by the period. 


14. ; in neg; * in *, and z in viz.—Yes, they 
are all three the same. ” is sometimes hardly 
distinguishable from ™. 

15. y in y* (=the) is not a conscious 
archaism of modern printers. Rather it is 
the modernizing of a very late survival of 
Pp (=th). The printers used the y of their 
founts as being very like it, just as quite 
recent printers (see, ¢.g., Thompson’s ‘ Palzo- 
graphy’ in the “International Science 
Series’) have printed ? for the MS.‘. The 
correct forms (p,‘) would have required new 
type, so the most approximate were chosen. 
From this it follows that we should never 
pronounce ye (the) as ye, but always as the. 

F. W. G. Foat, D.Lit. 


(To be continued.) 


JOHN WEBSTER AND SIR PHILIP 
SIDNEY. 
(See ante, pp. 221, 261.) 

Dyce has noted several instances of the 
repetition by Webster of whole lines, and 
even of double lines, in his various works. 
and it is by no means a difficult task to add 
to Dyce’s list. These repetitions really form 
part of a long series of notes, carefully pre- 
pared beforehand, which Webster has scattered 
throughout his writings. They stand out 
from the rest of his work, and are easily 
recognized. In old writings such sentences 
are often marked by a hand in the margin, 
to denote that they are worthy of more than 
assing consideration ; or they might be put 

stween inverted commas, to emphasize their 


wit or wisdom. Sometimes they are brought 
in very awkwardly, and do not harmonize 
with surrounding matter; and sometimes 
the speakers follow up their wise saws by 
remarks which indicate very plainly that 
they are conscious of having given utterance 
to something beyond the common. But, 
whether awkwardly introduced or otherwise, 
these notes, whether cast into the form of 
proverbs or shaped to rime, stand out from 
the text and rivet one’s attention. I will 
deal with some of these notes, and show that 
in many cases they should be put between 
inverted commas, not merely to show up 


their wisdom or beauty, but because they are 
actually quotations pure and simple. 

Let us take one of the repetitions noted by 
Dyce and trace it to its source :— 
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Contarino. 1 am ever bound to you tween, and utterly different from those which 
For many special favours. can be cited from ‘The Duchess of Malfi’ and 

Leonora. Sir, your fame renders you ‘A Monumental Column.’ Very rarely do we 
Most worthy of it. — nite find Webster in the former play imitating the 
2. = fly in thon sour Wwenthe * Arcadia’; he merely quotes from it, or makes 


*The Devil's Law-Case,’ L. i. 142-7. | use of passages that he had noted down when 
The last line, except for one word, is to be reading the book. But the imitation of Sidney 


Sever found prayers, since they convers’d with | Of the Arcadia come together 1uddle on 
_huddle.” The inference to be drawn seems 


veeter ai y in than his breath. obvious, especially when viewed in relation 
tony LI. 221,222. | to the evidence which is to hand 
The sentiment and its phrasing are taken | concerning the dates of the plays and poem 
from the ‘Arcadia,’ book ii., where Dorus and their internal relation to each other. 
addresses Pamela in most courtly style :— ‘The Duchess of Malfi’ and ‘A Monumental 
“But most sure it is that, as his fame could by |Column’ were produced about the same time, 
no means get so sweet and noble air to flyin as in and followed, after .& somewhat lengthy 
your breath, so,” &c. ee: interval, by ‘ The Devil's Law-( ase.’ i 
The passage, as shown by Dyce, is imitated A case of “huddle on huddle’ occurs in 
by Massinger ; but that is not strange, for the first speech of Bosola in ‘The Duchess of 
Massinger knew his ‘ Arcadia’ almost by heart. | Malfi,’ LV. i. 3-9. This speech is made >, of 
The following is a sentence which reads | three passages of the ‘ Arcadia,’ two of w tich 
like a proverb, but it is only aquotation from [ quoted in my first paper. The following 


Sidney :— completes and accounts for the remainder of 
4 ngiol Na. If you will believe truth, the speech :— 
There 's naught more terrible to a guilty heart | Sosola. She's sad as one long us‘d to ’t, and she 


the eye of a respected friend. eseme 
Than ites The Devil’s Law-Case,’ V. I. 8-10. Rather to welcome the end of misery 
Note Webster's “If you will believe truth”; Than shun it. 

the words imply a reference to a proverb | In Sidney thus :— 


generally known. But I will quote :— ___ “But Erona, sad indeed, yet like one rather used 
Pyrocles [to Musidorus}]. But my wishes grew | than new fallen to sadness, as who had the joys of 

: iet longings, and knowing that to a heart | her heart already broken, seemed rather to welcome 

ee oeaall is tedious, and reprehension loath- | than to shun that end of misery,” &c.—Book ii. 


some, and that there is nothing more terrible toa Sidney contrasts the bearing of Erona and 

guilty heart than the eye of a respected friend, &c. |}, unworthy husband in affliction :— 

—Book i. . ns “ For Antiphilus, that had no greatness but out- 
Again, note the “‘has still been held” in ward, that taken away, was ready to fall faster 

the following :— | than calamity could thrust him, with fruitless 
Leonora. For man’s experience has still been held | begging of life,” &c.—Book ii. 


Woman's bert tii ‘ase.’ I. i ‘ When Bosola is about to stab the Cardinal 
il’s Law-Case,’ I. i. 200, 201. it i 
* The Devil's Law-Case, the latter cries, “O, mercy !” Bosola replies : 
Now it seems thy greatness was only outward 
Cecropia [to Philoclea]. For, believe me, niece, 


i : For thou fall'st faster of thyself than calamity 
believe me, man’s experience is woman’s best eye- | Can drive thee. 


sight.—Book iii. F a ‘The Duchess of Malti,’ V. v. 55-8. 
In the same part of the ‘Arcadia’ Dorus is) At the beginning of the same scene, where 
said to have | Bosola enters bearing Antonio's body, the 


“ wandered half mad for sorrow in the woods, cry- | Cardinal greets him by saying :— 
ing for pardon of her who could not hear him, but | pyoy look’st ghastly : 


indeed was grieved for his absence, having giren the | There sits in thy face some great determination 


wound to him through her own heart.” Mix’d with some fear.—LI. 8-10. 
The phrase pleased Webster, hence these’ Webster's mind was so full of the ‘Arcadia’ 
speeches :— |that he could not help reproducing its 
Leonora. You have given him the wound you | phrases :— 
speak of , | _ Euarchus passed through them like a man that 
Quite thorough your mother’s heart. . _ did neither disdain a people, nor yet was anything 
¢ * The Devil's Law-Case,’ III. iii. 249, 250. tickled with their flatteries, but, always holding 
Clare. OU, you have struck him dead thorough my his own, a man might read a constant determina- 
heart !—* A Cure for a Cuckold,’ IV. ii. 33. | tion in his eyes.”—Book v. 
But the parallels with the ‘Arcadia’ in (Cuas. Crawrorp. 
‘The Devil's Law-Case’ are few and far he- | (To be continued.) 
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SOUTHEY’S ‘OMNIANA,’ 1812. 

In the ‘Bibliography of Coleridge,’ which 
was published by Mr. Frank Hollings in 1900, 
and for which I was in part responsible, this 
book was described—not de visu, but on 
excellent authority —as having been “ Printed 
for Gale & Curtis, Paternoster Row.” This 
description was followed by Dr. John Louis 
Haney in his recently issued ‘ Bibliography 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge,’ Philadelphia, 
1903, p.39. It has, however, been characterized 
as an error in the notice of Dr. Haney’s book 
which appeared in the Atheneum for 16 April, 
p. 498, the reviewer saying by way of 
correction that “‘QOmniana’ appeared 
anonymously and from the house of Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme & Brown.” 

There is no doubt that the majority of 
copies of ‘Omniana’ bear on the title-page 
the statement, “ Printed for Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster Row.” 
Nevertheless, there are grounds for thinking 
that that firm were not the original pub- 
lishers of the book, and that the biblio- 
ore may after all be right. 

If a copy of ‘Omniana’ in the original 


boards is carefully examined, it will be seen 
that the half-title and title-page of the first 
volume, and the title-page of the second | 
volume, do not form part of the first octavo | 
sheet, but have been separately pasted in. | 
Had these been the original half-title and 
title-pages, it is reasonable to suppose that | 
they would have formed a part of the 
preliminary sheet, which contains the table 
of “Contents.” The second volume does not 
possess a half-title. 

Further inspection will show that while | 
the imprint on the last page of the first | 
volume is ‘Pople, Miller, & Co. Printers, | 
London,” the imprint on the verso of the half- | 
title is “W. Pople, Printer, 67 Chancery Lane.” 
This latter imprint appears on the verso of the | 
title-page, a at the rete of the last page, 
of the second volume. Had the two volumes 
been printed at the same time, they would 
naturally have had the same imprint. The 
fact that W. Pople’s imprint is on the verso 
of the title-page of this volume, instead of, 
as in the first volume, on the verso of the 
half-title, affords strong evidence that the 
second volume never had a half-title. And it 
is pretty clear that originally the first volume 
had no half-title, because in both volumes 
the “Contents” begin on p. [iii], the title- 
leaf consisting of pp. [i, ii]. Had there been 
originally a half-title to the first volume, the 
pagination would have been : half-title, pp. 
Li, as title-page, pp. [iii, iv]; “Contents,” 
pp. [v}xi. But the actual pagination is: 


half-title, one unnumbered leaf; title-page, 
pp. [i, ii] ; “Contents,” pp. [iii]-ix. 

From these facts it may be inferred that 
after the first volume had been printed off, 
and while the second was passing through 
the press, Pople dissolved partnership with 
Miller, and that during the same period the 
original publishers transferred the book to 
Messrs. Longman, whereupon the old title- 
pages were cancelled and new ones substi- 
tuted. A few copies with the original title- 
pages may have got into circulation. 

There is independent evidence in support 
of this view. ‘Omniana’ was published in 
October, 1812, but it had been under way for 
considerably over a year. A month after its 
publication, Southey wrote that “Coleridge 
kept the press waiting fifteen months for an 
unfinished article, so that at last I ordered 
the sheet in which it was begun to be can- 
celled, in despair” (‘Letters of Robert 
Southey,’ ii. 299, 5 November, 1812). 

A shaky firm like Gale & Curtis probably 
could not support this long interval of wait- 
ing, and so the sheets were made over to 
Longmans. Not long afterwards Gale dis- 
solved partnership with Curtis, who took up 
an independent printing business. Gale 
entered into partnership with Rest Fenner, 
who was the publisher of ‘Zapolya’ and 
‘Sibylline Leaves,’ but this association did 
not last long. Coleridge's tragedy ‘Remorse,’ 
which appeared in 1813, was printed “ for 
and “by” the same William Pople who had 
printed ‘Omniana’ the previous year. _ 
With regard to the question of anonymity, 
is true that Southey’s name does not 
appear on the title-page of the book, but the 
printed back-label in both volumes reads : 
“Southey’s | Omniana. | Vol. I. [II.}.” A 
book which bears the name of the author on 
the back can scarcely be said to have appear 
anonymously.* W. F. Prmpgavx. 


Srettinc Rerorm.—This is a subject which 
| bristles with such enormous difficulties that 
' success is practically impossible. I refer, of 
| course, to (using a now misleading phrase) 
|the “vulgar tongue,” and the reference is 
prompted by a perusal of the useful and 
interesting little volume ‘Rules for Com- 
positors and Readers at the University Press, 
Oxford,’ by Mr. Horace Hart, M.A., under 
the sanction and with the aid of Drs. Murray 
and Bradley. The booklet is in its seven- 


* ‘Omniana’ bears a distant resemblance to 
|*N.& Q.,’ but it differs in this particular: that 
| there is perhaps more learned nonsense in it than 
!ean be found in any other book, except Southey’s 
| Commonplace Books. 
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teenth private and third public edition, and intolerable manipulation, by any compositors 


is in every way admirable as a guide for, as 
the preface states, “compositors and readers 
at the Clarendon Press.” I have no objection 
to its being “offered to so much of the 
general public as is interested in the techni- 
calities of typography, or wishes to be guided 
to a choice amidst alternative spellings.” 
As such it is a welcome step in the direction 
of a much-needed reform, and can thus only 
make for good. But it is only a tentative 
measure, and its norma seribendi will hardly 
meet with general acceptance. This, of 
course, is the initial fate of most attempts at 
reform in any sphere of activity. Yet there 
is something to be said for opposition, apart 
from mere literary conservatism. Thus the 
substitution of : for s in many instances (e.7., 
anglicize, catechize, &c.) will be objectionable 
to many, although Dr. Murray’s protest (p. 9) 
*‘against the unscholarly habit of omitting e 
from abridgement, acknowledgement, judgement, 
lodgement,” will find acceptance with many 
more ; and the compiler’s injunction against 
phonetic spellings (such as program, catalog, 
&c.) is timely. Also with the use of italics 
in foreign words and phrases I am fully in 
accord, as with the moderate employment of 
capitals. Mr. Morley, under this latter head, 
in his otherwise incomparable * Life of Glad- 
stone,’ has, I fear, declined to the opposite 
extreme. We need not copy the German 
system of printing almost every noun with 
an initial capital ; but such words as Home 
Rule, Parliament, House of Commons, &c., 
require it. But—and herein lies my chiefest 
grievance against this otherwise estimable 
elffort—this little book of rules forces itself 
autocratically upon authors who submit their 
works to the University Press for publication. 
A noteworthy sample of this procedure occurs 
at p. 12, in a note on the word “ forgo ":— 
“Tn 1896 Mr. W. E. Gladstone, not being aware of 
this rule, wished to include, in a list of errata for 
insertion in vol. ii. of Butler's ‘ Works,’ an altera- 
tion of the spelling, in vol. i., of the word ‘ forgo.’ 
On receipt of his direction to make the alteration 
I;sent Mr. Gladstone a copy of Skeat’s * Dictionary 
to show that ‘forgo, in the sense in which he was 
using the word, was right, and could not be cor- 
yected; but it was only after reference to Dr. 
J. A. H. Murray that Mr. Gladstone wrote to me, 
* Personally I am inclined to prefer “* forego,” on its 
merits ; but authority must carry the day. J give 
This is precisely what, pace Drs. Skeat and 
Murray, I should not have done. The 
Periodical for June may be right in saying, 
“That any one so tenacious as Mr. Gladstone 
should surrender to the ‘ Rules’ is their best 
testimonial”; but even this eminent sur- 


of any printing firm, however illustrious, of 
an author’s choice of spelling. Besides, in 
this particular case, I question strongly the 
substitution of forgo for forego. Why eliminate 
the e? To forego is to do without, to pass 
over, which forgo does not, I submit, imply 
as accurately. /orgo may be strained to 
mean “instead of”; but it would more 
naturally be led to indicate the slang ex- 
pression *‘ to go for.” I for one should think 
twice before submitting a MS. to the tender 
mercies of such ruthless and arbitrary 
treatment. Still, these ‘Rules’ enforced 
upon the compositors and readers of the 
Oxford University Press are distinctly pre- 
ferable to either the American or Furnivall 
methods. //onor and tho, linkt and sufferd, 
lookt, &c., are abominations which no com- 
positor should put in type. 
J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen's Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 

[A note on the back of the title-page of the 
* Rules,’ fifteenth edition, states: ** The following 
Rules are to oe eae: but directions to the 
contrary may be given in some cases. 


Pert,” A Guiana Term.—Homonyms are 
always interesting to the lexicographer, and 
the above, which has nothing to do with the 
peri who stood at the gate of Eden, may be 
of interest to Dr. Murray, who is now engaged 
upon /e-. It is the name given by the Eng- 
lish in Guiana to a notorious fish, which 
naturalists, from the resemblance of its jaw 
to a saw, call Serra salmo. For a similar 
reason the Tupis, or native Indians of Brazil, 
called it piraya or piranha. The interchange 
of y and xh in this term is very old. As far 
back as 1648 Marcgrave, in his ‘ Hist. Nat. 
Brasiliz, p. 164, described the fish under 
the head ‘ Piraya et Piranha.’ The colonists 
of British Guiana seem never to have used 
the second form, but only the first, which 
they cut down to pert. The Portuguese of 
Brazil do just the contrary, that is, they 
treat piranha as the standard orthography, 
and prraya as a mere vulgarism. 

James Piatt, Jun. 


Pror. Witson AND Burns.—In his article 
on Prof. Wilson in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ Dr. Garnett 
says: “Of a later date were some excel- 
lent papers entitled ‘ Dies Boreales,’ his last 
literary labour of importance, and an edition 
of Burns.” One of the few thoroughly sound 
and intimate disquisitions on Burns in the 
language is the essay entitled ‘The Genius 
and Character of Burns,’ in vol. iii. of 
Wilson’s ‘ Essays Critical and Imaginative.’ 


render fails, in my judgment, to justify an| This eloquent and sympathetic appreciation 
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was a feature of Messrs. Blackie’s ‘ Works 
of Robert Burns,’ issued in 1843, but not 
edited by Wilson. The association of the 
names in this edition of the poet may have 
rompted Dr. Garnett’s inference. <A text of 
3urns prepared and perhaps annotated by 
Christopher North would indeed have been 
a literary monument of extraordinary value. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


Sr. KATHARINE’s BY THE TOWER OF LonpDoN. 
—Above an engraving by Hollar of the church 
of St. Katharine by the Tower of London is a 
coat of arms, on a shield a lion, the crest 
a stork, and a label with these words: ‘In 
filialem erga Ecclesiam Anglicanam honorem 
Gulielmus Petit Eboracensis......hoc posuit.” 
Does this mean that the engraving was at his 
expense ? 

Tpon the splendid tomb of John Holland, 
Duke of Exeter, 1447, removed from the old 
St. Katharine’s to the present chapel in the 
Regent’s Park, is a record that * the remains 
of the duke and his two wives, and of all 
other persons whose monuments and grave- 
stones were placed in the present chapel in 
1829, were interred in the chapel.” So far as 
I know, we have no record of how and where 
in the chapel these coffins were buried. No 
coffins are under the tomb. I imagine that 
the coffins brought from the old church were 
deposited in one large vault and permanently 
closed. There is a vault under the east end 
of the chapel, in which are the coffins of Sir 
Herbert Taylor and other persons connected 
with St. Katharine’s since 1829; but there 
are in it no ancient coffins. 

(Rev.) SEVERNE MAJENDIE. 

2, St. Katharine’s Precincts, Regent’s Park. 

Tooker.” —Persons engaged in the woollen 
trade in Devonshire were known as tuckers, 
weavers, and fullers. May not “tooker” 
{see ante, p. 258, review of Mr. Wainwright’s 
Tienatenie Parish Registers’) be a corrup- 
tion of tucker ? A. J. 

Torquay. 


Davy. 


Reverend Esquires. — At 9" 8. xi. 422 
A. 8. points out that in works published in 
1654 and 1656 Walter Montagu, though then 
Abbot of Nanteuil, and said to bea priest, 
“retains the courtesy title of a layman, viz., 
‘Honourable’ and ‘ Esquire.’” At 9 §. xii. 
77 1 showed that at the present day, if an 
“ Honourable” is ordained, he does not drop 
that title, but I said that I knew no example 
of a pees styling himself “Esquire,” nor 
have | since come across any such case ; but 
Anglican clergymen 


have certainly been 
called by this title. 


For example, the 7'imes 


of 20 July, at p. 3, quotes a passage from the 


Times of 1804, in which mention is made of 
“the Reverend John Horne Tooke, Esq., 
alias Parson Horne of Brentford.” 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


®ucries, 


WeE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Enevisu Graves Iraty. —I subjoin a 
rough translation of a letter from an Italian 
priest which has been sent to me :— 

Macerate, Prov. di Marche, Italy. 

On 10 December, 1842, there died in this town a 
certain Mrs. Catherine, native of London, wife of 
Mr. John Watts, and not being a Roman Catholic, 
she was buried in the open country, near a small 


| church called ‘‘ La Pace,” ina tomb raised by the 


daughter, also called Catherine, like the mother. 
This tomb is now reduced to such a miserable con- 
dition that there is cause for fear that very soon 
the remains will be dispersed of this lady, who 
when dying left such a name for charity and piety 
in our town. To avoid such a profanation, I should 
like to communicate with members of the family to 
interest them in providing for the tomb. 

If this letter does not meet the eye of | 
descendant or relation of the above-named, 
is there any fund or society which might be 
applied to in this case ? A. 5. ALTHAM. 

St. Michael's Parsonage, Axbridge, Somerset. 


H 1n Cockney, Use or Omisston.—Can 
you, or any of your readers, kindly tell me 
when the dropping of the aspirate first 
became a distinctive characteristic of the 
cockney ? 

I notice that, though Shakespeare gives us 
characters speaking in broken English, and 
with Scotch, Irish, and Welsh dialects, he 
never once attempts the cockney, in spite of 
the number of representative Londoners he 
introduces to us. Coming from the country 
as he did, he must have noticed the accent of 
the Londoner, and it is remarkable that he 
has nowhere even hinted at it. 

Ian RoBertson. 


Iranian Autuor.—I own MS. No. 16,357 
from the library of Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
‘Vita da Catherina Sforza de’ Medici, com- 
posta da Fabio Oliva Forti’ (Forsi !), pp. 162. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me who 
Fabio Oliva Forti was, and where an account 
of his life can be found ? 

Frepertc RowLanpd MARVIN. 


537, Western Avenue, Albany, N.Y. 


Epmunps.—Particulars (with pedigree, if 
possible) of the “Edmunds” who signed the 


| 
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charter of the Royal Geographical Society 
would very much oblige. 
(Rev.) B. W. 
Daventry. 


Betruere.—Can any of your readers tell 
me where this name occurs in the works of 
Prior H. C—s. 

Hotsorn.—On p. 10 of Mr. George Clinch’s 
*Marylebone and St. Pancras’ is 
written :— 

**The ‘ Hole-bourne’ (Stream), from whence we 
get the ancient name Oldburn, and the modern 
name Holborn, arose in and around the ponds at 
Hampstead and Highgate, and after a meandering 
course through Kentish Town, Camden Town 
(where the two main branches united and made one 
channel), Somers Town, Battle Bridge, Farringdon 
Road, and Farringdon Street, and so into the 
Thames at the place where Blackfriars Bridge 
spans the river. It was subsequently called the 
Fleet River.” 

And on p. 146 :— 


*** Holebourne’ is the ancient form of the name, | 


and Holburn is a corruption of it. Throughout its 
course, its physical character justified its name. It 
was strictly the brook or bourne in the hole or 
hollow.” 

At what date did the name cease to be 
applied to the stream and become identified 
with the road’ It would appear that the 
road was known as Oldborne as early as 1297 
(see Stow’s ‘Survey of London,’ ed. by Thoms, 
1876, p. 144), and as Holeburn in 1303 and 
again in 1307. 

On 14 March, 1303, the king, “out of 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin Etheldreda,” 
to whom the Ely Chapel is dedicated, 
“granted a licence for Robert, Bishop of Ely, to 
hold in mortmain a messuage and nine cottages in 
the Street (rico) of Holeburn in the suburb of the 
city of London, late of John de Kyrkeby, sometime 
Bishop of Ely, and bequeathed to that church by 
his will” (Pat. 31 Ed. L, m. 31; ‘Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
Ed. I., 1301-7," p. 125). 

In 1307 (4 June) a commission under the 
Great Seal was granted to Roger de Brabazon, 
Ralph de Sandwyco, and John le Blund, 
Mayor of the City of London, to associate 
with themselves the more discreet of the 
Aldermen, and 
“*survey the water-course of Flete running under 
the Bridge of Holeburn to the Thames, which is 
said to be obstructed and straitened by mud and 
filth being thrown into it, and by the new raising 
of a quay by the Master and Brethren of the New 
Temple, London, for their mills on the Thames by 
Castle Baignard, so that boats with corn, wine, 
firewood, and other necessaries cannot go from the 
Thames by means of the water-course as they have 
been accustomed, and to cause the obstructions to 
be removed by those they think liable, and the 
water-course to be made as broad and deep as 
anciently it used to be” (Pat. 35 Ed. L, m. 9d; 
‘Cal. Pat. Rolls, Ed. L., 1301-7,’ p. 548). ‘ 


| Stow refers to the stream as Oldbourne or 
Hilborne, to the road as High Oldborne Hill, 
and to the bridge as Oldbourne Bridge 
(‘Survey of London,’ ed. Thoms, 1876, pp. 5, 
7, 11). 

What other authority is there for the 
derivation of Holborn from the hole or 
hollow in which the stream ran? I think 
I have somewhere seen a suggestion that the 

| hill was called ** Oldborne Hill” on account 
of the fact that it had of old been the custom 
for those who were condemned to the gallows 

‘at Tyburn to be borne up it on their way 
there. Can this be so? May not the stream 

| have been the holy bourne, and the road the 

| holy bourne road, along which pilgrims would 
| pass from the City by Newgate to the shrines 
of Our Lady at Gospel Oak, Muswell Hill, 

‘and Willesden? As to the shortened spelling 

|of the word, are not similar instances to be 

| found in Holbeck for Holebeck, and Holbrook 
| for Holebrook ? 

Since writing the above I have referred to 
Isaac Taylor’s ‘ Words and Places,’ and in a 
| note on pp. 186-7 he writes :— 
| **The ‘Old Bourne,’ or burn, is the etymology of 

* The Holburn’ which is universally given—thought- 
lessly copied, according to the usual custom, by one 
writer from another. That a village or town should 
be called Oldham, Aldborough, or Newton, is in- 
telligible, but how a name like Oldbourne should 
have arisen is difficult to explain. The introduc- 
tion of the / is another difficulty in the way of this 
etymology. It seems far more in accordance with 
etymological laws to refer the name to the Anglo- 

Saxon hole, a hollow or ravine; the Holborn will, 

therefore, be ‘the burn in the hollow,’ like the 

Holbeck in Lincolnshire, and the Holbeec in Nor- 

mandy.” 


H. W. Unperpowy. 
[Our correspondent should consult the articles at 
St S. ix. 185, 289, 369, 437: x. 15; xii. 310; 9S. i. 
8. At the last reference CoL. PRIDEAUX supports 
the etymology favoured by Isaac Taylor. | 


| 


ENGLISH AND Spanisu.—Can 


‘any reader tell me the name of the old 


English poet who wrote the following 
lines !— 
With mind unwearied still will I engage 
In spite of failing vigour and of age, 
Nor quit the conflict till I quit the stage. 
What Spanish poet wrote 
Dod besos tengo en el alma 
Que no se aparten de mi 
El ultimo de mi madre 
Y el primero que te di? 
The following is a translation :— 
I have two kisses within my soul 
Which naught can take from me: 
The last which I gave to my mother, 
And the first which I gave to thee. 
J. H. 


Royal Societies’ Club. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CruIksHaNk’s Desicns ror ‘Tam 0’ SHAN- 
TER.’ — Griffith, Farran, Okeden & Welsh 
: published ‘Tam o’ Shanter, illustrated in 
colour by George Cruikshank. The title- 
pare of the volume is dated 1884; yet in two 
vibliographies of the artist published since 
that year I find no mention of this book. 
What is more, one of the heads of the above- 
mentioned publishing firm informs me that 
he does not know what or whence were the 
originals of the illustrations. They are cer- 
tainly not, as a whole, characteristic of “ the 
great George.” I know that he did work for 
‘Tam o’ Shanter’ (vide 96214 in the Cruik- 
shank Collection at South Kensington 
Museum), but I am none the less puzzled 
about this book. Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
enlighten me ? W. H. CHesson. 
337, Sandycombe Road, Kew Gardens. 


Watt: Martry.—Where and when was 
my ancestor Col. John Wall, of the Lodge, 
Tewkesbury, married to Mary Brilliana, 
daughter of Robert Martin, of Pebworth, 
Gloucs? Their eldest child was born 2 April, 
1773. Epwin 8. CRANE. 


Epwarp VERE, SEVENTEENTH EARL OF 
Oxrorp.—I shall be glad to know whether 
any diary or other information as to the 
earl’s travels on the Continent exists beyond 
the references in the Cecil Papers. 

Rosr. J. WHITWELL. 

Oxford. 


“ GRANT ME, INDULGENT HeaveN.”—Loosely 
inserted in a book dated 1688 I find a 
contemporary scrap of MS., comprising 
the following verse. Does any reader of 
*N. & Q, recognize the lines and remember 
their authorship ?— 

Grant me indulgent Heaven a rural seat, 

rather contemptable then great. 

for ’tho I taste Life’s Sweets still may 1 be; 

athirst. for Immortality. 

I wou’d have business, but exempt from Strife ; 

A private but an Active Life. 

A Conscience bould, & punctual to his Charge, 

my stock of Health; or patience large. 

some books I ‘de have, & some acquaintance too. 

but very good & very few. 

then if one Mortal two such grants may crave ; 

from silent Life, I ‘de steal into my grave. 


HicHam. 


First GENTLEMAN IN Evrore.—The 7'imes 
(Friday, 7 September, 1804) has: “All that 
urbanity whieh distinguishes him as the most 
finished gentleman in Europe.” When did 
this compliment first indicate the occupant 
of the English throne? MEDICULUs. 


Rocer CaseMeNnt.—Is anything known 
about him? It was he who, in 1849, travelled 


from Widdin to London to deliver to Lord 
Palmerston Kossuth’s letter, wherein the 
latter called for England's help to save him 
from Austria and Russia, who demanded his 


extradition from Turkey. L. L. K. 
GotpsmitH’s ‘Present State or 

Learninc.’— There is in my possession a 

manuscript book of Nathan Drake, once 


widely known by his essays on eighteenth- 
century literature. It consists partly of 
extracts from his favourite authors, partly 
of notes on their lives and bibliography. 
Amongst the latter I found a _ very 
curious reference to Goldsmith. It is to 
the effect that the poet, settling down to 
a literary life after his wanderings abroad, 
composed the ‘Enquiry into the Present 
State of Polite Learning,’ in two languages, 
French and English ; that he endeavoured un- 
successfully toget the former published abroad ; 
but that after the issue of the English edition 
it was published in London in 1762, under 
the title ‘Considérations sur l’Etat Présent 
de la Littérature en Europe.’ 

I have looked all through the British 
Museum Catalogue without finding any book 
with this title, nor have I ever met with any 
confirmation of this story in any biography 
of Goldsmith. I should be glad, at any rate, 
to know if such a French book exists, for it 
seems to me equally incredible either that 
Goldsmith should have written it in French, 
or that in 1762 a translator should have 
thought him worth translating. fo 

[‘ Considérations sur "Etat Présent de la Littéra- 
ture en Europe’ (Londres et Paris, Fournier, 1762, 
12mo, pp. iv-284) was falsely attributed to the Abbé 
Aubry, but is, according to Barbier, by Jean 
Baptiste René Robinet, 1735-1820, a Jesuit who, 
during many years, wrote as a Freethinker. It is 
not assigned him in the memoir in the ‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale’ of Hoefer, but the ascription 
is probable enough, since he translated many works 
from the English and edited the ‘Dictionnaire 
Anglais et Francais’ of Chambord, Londres, 1776, 
2 vols. 4to.] 


Samurt Braprorp Epwarps was admitted 
to Westminster School in 1812. I should be 
glad to obtain any information concerning 
his parentage and career. G. F. R. 


Avaton.—In a pedigree of the Calvert 
family which occurs in Hearne’s ‘Collec- 
tions’ (vol. vi. p. 221) it is stated that Sir 
George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, 
was “First L* Proprietor of Avalon in 4 
America. Granted him in 1623.” This if 
Avalon was, I imagine, in Maryland. Can - 
any one tell me where it is or was, and how 
it had acquired a name so intimately con- 
nected with King Arthur? K. P. D. E. 
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Beplics. 


THE PELICAN MYTH. 
(10 ii. 267.) 

TnovcH, perhaps, not so perplexing as 
some other zoological fables —such as the 
barnacle absurdity, for instance—the pelican 
myth is a remarkable ornithological puzzle. 
Who can decide which bird it was that 
nourished its young with its own blood? 
Currently it is identified with the common 
pelican (?. onocrotalus), on the ground that 
the red extremity of its beak might have 
given rise to the fable; but as this sea-fowl 
is notably gregarious,* it does not play the 
part of a “pelican of the wilderness” in a 
very convincing way. Bartlett (roe. Zool. 
Soc., 1869, p. 146) suggested that the flamingo 
may have been the original bird from its 
ejecting a sanguineous fluid into the gaping 
mouths of Cariamas ; but to this there are 
also various objections. Further back one 
finds Luther calling the bird of the Psalm 
Rohrdommel, the bittern, which is 
usually solitary enough, though flocks have 
been seen in Lower Egypt. Again, Carus 
(‘Geschichte der Zoologie,’ 1872, s. 130) says, 
“Die Ernahrung der Jungen mit Blut findet 
sich bei Horapollo vom Geier  erzihlt 
(ed. Leemans, p. 17)”; and W. Houghton 
(Academy, 1884, vol. xxv. pp. 29, 97, 243) 
advances many arguments in support of this 
identification with a vulture, Veophron pere- 
nopterus. Translators of the Bible seem to 
have experienced some little difficulty in 
rendering the Hebrew word (occurring five 
times) for which “ pelican” has been accepted 
in Psalm cii. ; and it is sufficiently clear that 
the Greek pelican mentioned by Aristophanes 
and Aristotle was not the fabulous bird, but 
the woodpecker, as shown by the derivation 
from weAexis, an axe. Etymologists, indeed, 
are puzzled to account for this transference 
of the name from an arboreal bird to a sea- 
fowl, “ pour on ne sait quelle ressemblance” 
(Littré). The same word, too, seems also to 
have been applied in Greek to the spoonbill 
(L. platea, platalea), which is also very 
different in appearance from the woodpecker. 
Perhaps, if the fabulous and _ post-classical 

pelican” is not an assimilized, but merely 
an appropriated name, the mythical bird was 
unfamiliar to the Greeks. 

This difficulty in identification has been 
appreciated from at least the time of St. 
Jerome. Not having a copy of the saint’s 
works at hand, I cannot say whether ‘ Hieron. 


hoe ane fish in concert.” — Darwin, * Desc. 


Man,’ 


in Psalmos Tractatus’ is to be found in, e g., 
Vallarsi’s collection. But in Bailey’s edition 
of Facciolati and Forcellini’s ‘ Totius Latini- 
tatis Lexicon’ the following entry occurs, 
s.v. * Pelecanus ':— 

“ Avis Egyptia circa solitudines Nili precipue 
nascens, que amore pullorum dicitur femur suum 
rostro vulnerare et sanguinem ad eos alendos elicere. 
Ejus meminit Hieronym. in Psalm. 100, ubi addit 
duo esse pelicanorum genera, aquatile unum, 
alterum volatile, illud piscibus vesci, hoc serpenti- 
bus, crocodilis, et lacertis. Gesnerus vulturem 
ZZgyptium vocat” (i.c., Pharaoh’s hen). 

To this may be added the testimony of 
Albertus Magnus, who derives pelican “a 
pelle cana ”:— 

* Duo dicuntur esse pellicanorum genera ; unum 

aquaticum quod piscibus; alterum terrestre quod 
serpentibus et vermibus vivit ; et dicitur delectari 
lacte cocodrillorum quod cocodrillus spargit super 
lutum paludum, unde pellicanus sequitur cocodril- 
lum.”’—‘ De Animalibus,’ xxiii. (1519). 
Here, however, we trench on the domain of 
the ‘Physiologus, though the pelican fable 
is not always included therein (cf. Strzygow- 
ski, ‘Der Bilderkreis des griechischen Phy- 
siologus,’ 1899, s. 66), and, in fact, seems rather 
of ecclesiastical origin. It may be futile to 
discuss whether Jerome employed the word 
“pelican” through deficiency of avian or 
Hebrew knowledge, or whether he followed 
some other authority (the LXX.); for_his 
contemporary, Epiphanius, Bishop of Con- 
stantia, as well as Eustathius, Augustine, 
Gregory, and Isidore, also make mention of 
the bird, according to Houghton (/oc. ert.). 
The account given by the first of these occurs 
in an edition of the ‘ Physiologus’ printed 
in 1588 with a picture of a vulture or eagle, 
and it has been remarked that the pelican 
“in her piety ” is generally so represented— 
for instances, in Whitney's ‘Choice Emblems 
and other Devices’ (1586), and other works 
dated 1618 and 1682 (H. Krebs), whence Sir 
T. Browne's animadversions in his ‘ Vulgar 
Errors.’ That the young were not originally 
nourished from the breast may be seen in 
Horapollo, who says that the vulture* sym- 
bolizes a compassionate person, because 
during the 120 days of its nurture of its 
offspring, if food cannot be had, it opens its 
own thigh and permits the young ones to 
partake of the blood, so that they may not 
perish from want; and this is in part cor- 
roborated from the extract from Bailey given 
above. Hulme quotes a slightly different 
* Could the pelican have been originally the 
sparrow-hawk of Horus, or the “ vulture” of Buto? 
Compare, by the way, L. butio, a bittern, with 
Luther’s renderings, and with L. buteo, a falcon or 
hawk (whence English “ buzzard,” one species of 
which is B. desertorum). 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


version from Bossewell’s ‘ Armorie of Honour’ 
(1572) 

“The pellicane feruently loueth her young byrdes. 

Yet when thei ben haughtie, and beginne to waxe 
hote, they smite her in the face, and wounde her, 
and she smiteth them and slaeth them. And after 
three daies she mourneth for them, and then 
striking herself in the side till the bloode runne 
out, she sparpleth it upon their bodyes, and by 
vertue thereof they quicken again.”—‘Symbolism 
in Christian Art,’ 1891, p. 189. 
Whence it appears that the small aviary 
known as “the kind, life-rendering pelican” 
did not unduly favour any particular region 
of its body during the vivisectional period. 

A brief allusion to the employment of the 
pelican as a Christian symbol may conclude 
these on 5 According to Miss Twining 
(‘Symb. and Emb. of Christ. Art,’ 1852, 
p. 175), this does not occur before the Middle 
Ages, when the bird is found usually on the 
summit of the Cross, or otherwise connected 
with the death of Christ, the Resurrection, 
or the Eucharist. There is here also men- 
tioned a prayer by St. Thomas Aquinas in 
which the pelican is used symbolically. This 
prayer, which seems to have escaped the 
notice of commentators, may well have been 
the source of Dante’s “nostro Pellicano” 
(‘ Parad.,’ xxv. 113), applied to Christ ; and 
— ultimately of that odd epithet ** the 
*rincely Pelican,” bestowed by a writer in 
1649 on Charles I. J. Dormer. 

Woodside Green, 8. E. 


Venerable Bede (d. 735), commenting on 
Psalm ci., in his ‘De Psalmorum Libro Exe- 
gesis,’ gives the following explanation of the 
pelicano solitudinis ” :— 

“Pelicanus avis quedam est, deserta quierens, 
maxime tamen habitans in desertis ripis Nili 
fluminis; hee avis pullos suos interticit, postea 
super eos plangit, et iterum verberat se alis, et 
rostro, quod in tertia die sanguinem effundit, quo 
mox ut irrorantur, reviviscunt pulli.”—* Patrologia 


Latina,’ Migne, tom. xciii. 993. 

As regards St. Jerome, however, I may say 
that neither in his ‘ Breviarium in Psalmos'’ 
nor in his ‘ Liber Psalmorum’ does he make 
any mention of the fable referred to. More- 
over, after a careful search, I have failed to 
discover the myth anywhere else amongst 
his writings, and this in spite of the fact that 
the great doctor comments at length—to the 
extent of a whole ‘*number”—on the verse 
in question, in his ‘Epistle to Sunnia and 
Fretela’ (ibid., tom. xxii. Hieron. i. 837). 

That the story was “abroad” about the 
time of St. Jerome (d. 420) can, nevertheless, 
be made manifest from the writings of 
his vigorous and far -seeing contemporary 
St. Augustine of Hippo (d. 430), who treats 


of the subject in his ‘ Enarratio in Ps. ci.,’ 
where he says :— 

“Quod enim dicitur, vel etiam legitur de hac ave, 
id est pelicano, non taceamus ...... Vos sic audite, ut 
si verum est, congruat; si falsum est, non teneat. 
Dicuntur hee aves tanquam colaphis rostrorum 
occidere parvulos suos, eosdemque in nido occisos a 
se lugere per triduum: postremo dicunt matrem 
seipsam graviter vulnerare et sanguinem suum per 
filios fundere, quo illi superfusi reviviscunt. For- 
tasse hoc verum, fortasse falsum est.”—Jbid., Migne, 
tom. xxxvii. 1300. 

B. W 


Fort Augustus. 


I cannot, for the moment, quote my 
authority, but I think the pelican, among 
the ancient Egyptians, was constituted a 
hieroglyphic of the four duties of a father 
towards his children — namely, generation, 
education, instruction, and good example— 
and that this symbolism was derived from 
its erroneously attributed habit of vulning 
itself in the process of nourishing its young. 
In Wilkinson's ‘Egyptians’ (1878, vol. i. 
p. 102) there is a representation of a fowling 
scene, in which is a group of pelicans, the 
largest being turned towards what are appa- 
rently its young. Horapollo—I am quoting 
Wilkinson—says the pelican was the type of 
a fool (* Hierog.,’i. 54), and relates a ridiculous 
story of the reason for this unenviable dis- 
tinction. But he adds :— 

“Since it is remarkable for the defence of its 
young, the priests consider it unlawful to eat it, 
though the rest of the Egyptians do so, alleging 
that it does not defend them with discretion like 
the goose, but with folly.” —Vol. iii. p. 328. 
Fairholt says the pelican is met with on 
early Christian monuments and others of 
later date, but does not say where. If it 
does so occur, however, it is almost certain 
to be represented “in its piety,” that is, 
vulning itself. It was the crest of the 
Pelhams, and occurs again on a seal of, I 
think, the twelfth century (see ‘ Catalogue of 
Seals’). Probably Dr. Murray is already 
aware that it is frequently found in 
illuminated manuscripts, at least as early, 
I know, as the thirteenth century. An 
instance of the late survival of a belief in 
the bird’s self-wounding propensities is cited 
by Mr. C. R. B. Barrett in an article in the 
Strand Magazine of, I think, about the year 
1890, where it is stated that, as late as the 
reign of George I. at Peckham Fair there 
was advertised to be on view “A pelican 
that suckles her young with her heart’s blood, 
from Egypt.” J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 

161, Hammersmith Road. 

{Mr. J. B. Warnewricut also sends_the extract 
from St. Augustine. 
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Tue Tricotovr (10% §. ii. 247, 290).—As 
the writer of the query on the Devonport 
yicture which has happily produced Pror. 

AUGHTON’S most interesting reply, I may 
observe that I agree with him in all he says 
except as to the indistinctness of one of the 
flags. I examined it, close, in a strong light, 
and can say that one at the masthead is 
blue-white-red, vertical, the present 
French ensign. D. 


Principat TuLiiepern (10% S. ii. 207).— 
He held, while Principal, the dual appoint- 
ment (frequent in those days) as minister of 
St. Leonard's Parish ; and from the Kirk- 
Session Minutes of 1 July, 1778, I find 
that “Principal Thomas Tulliedeph” died 
14 November, 1777. This probably is sufli- 
cient to prove the spelling of his name. 

Avex. Tuoms. 


On a book-plate I have (circa 1730) of David 


tinguished from printed. The word is com- 
monly used also in Spanish among textile 
merchants—zefiro. Glasgow is the famous 
place for zephyrs, though of late years its 
glory in this particular trade has been some- 


Dr. Ash, in his ‘New and Complete Dic- 
tionary of the English Language’ (London, 
1775), defines the former to be ‘ta kind of 
thin linen cloth,” and the latter “the stuff 
of which pockets are made.” 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

[Replies also from E. G. B., Mr. ALroxzo Gar- 
DINER, and St. SwiITHry. ] 


Upton Snopspury Discovertres S. ii. 
268).—These relics are deposited in the Free 
Library Museum at Worcester. 

W. Brapprook. 


JouRNAL OF THE House or Commons 


Tullideph there is no ¢ in the name and no 
2 in the final syllable. 
J. Bernrere | 


“Sriestas ": “ PocKEeTINGs ” (10 ii. 268): | 
—The best notice of the former is that in 
Blount’s ‘ Glossographia,’ 1681 (and doubt- 
less in earlier editions). He says :— 

** Sleasie Holland, common people take to be all 
forrain linnen which is sleight or ill wrought : when 
as that only is properly S/esia, or Silesia linnen 
cloth, which is made in and comes from the Coun- | 
trey Si/esia in Germany.” | 
The term is still in use. 

Water W. Skeat. 

Silesias originally may have been made of | 
flax, but nowadays they are made of cotton. | 
They are produced both in plain cloth and | 
twilled, dyed in all shades, and printed in | 
fancy designs. They are used for the linings 
of garments (chiefly for men’s use), as in the 
sleeves of coats and the backs of waistcoats. 

Pocketings are made for the pockets of 
male garments, in both plain and twilled 
fabrics, and of almost all colours. Another 
kind is known in the trade as hop-pocketing. 
This is made in several widths, in jute or 
linen or cotton, and, as its name indicates, 
it is used for the packing of hops. 

MANUFACTURER. 

Silesians are the ordinary linings used for 
trousers and vests. A word used in a similar 
way is Aessian, which means jute packsheet, 
made chiefly in Dundee. The textile trades 
are rich in words of this kind. An old word 


| 


in common use for a certain cloth is zephyr. 
Zephyrs are superior cotton cloths for ladies’ 
dresses, their special feature being that the 
colours are woven into the cloth, as dis- 


(10 S. ii. 248).—On seeing a similar note in 


|a bookseller’s catalogue some time ago, I 


wrote to the Librarian of the House of 
Commons, and I was informed that the 
volumes in question are transcripts of the 
originals. ANDREW OLIVER. 


Mazzarp Farr (10% §. ii. 228).—In Halli- 
well's ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words,’ vol. ii. eleventh edition, occurs, 
“* Mazzard, a kind of cherry,” so that Mazzard 
Fair is simply a fair where “ mazzard 
cherries ” are exposed for sale, as mentioned 
by your correspondent. ANDREW OLIVER. 


Charles Kingsley, in chap. i. of ‘ Westward 
Ho !’ says :— 

“He had no ambition whatsoever beyond pleas- 
ing his father and mother, getting by honest means 
the maximum of red quarrenders and mazard 
cherries, and going to sea when he was big enough.” 

Doubtless the fair took its name from the 
fruit, which was plentiful at that time. 

EverarRD Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Surely Yorec has arrived at the correct 
conclusion when he mentions mazards, which, 
by the way, has only one z. Other explana- 
tions might be from maze, meaning continu- 
ally busy, and so on. You have admitted 
one hazard in the query, so possibly you will 
indulge me in a similar manner. 

This third fair mentioned by YGrec was, 
according to Britton and Brayley, held 
annually in a place called Fair Meadow. 
This was granted in the time of Henry VIL. 
to the Bassets of Tehidy, and subsequently 
was conveyed to Lord de Dunstanville, who 
was formerly known as General Massey. 
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From Massey to Mazzard is not nearly so 
imaginative as from Mazzard to Magdalen. 
Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 
Baltimore House, Bradford. 


SEX BEFORE Birtu (10 i. 406; ii. 235). 
—In 1€87 the queen of James II. (Mary of 
Modena) was pronounced to be enceinte, and 
there was a proclamation issued of thanksgiv- 
ing in consequence. The following item from 
the books of St. Mary’s Church at Beverley 
proves how general the rejoicing was :— 
“1687. To the ringers upon day of rejoyce- 
ing for her ma‘ being with child and for 
candles, j'. ijs.” 

There were many prayers uttered for the 
child to be a boy, and Mary, Duchess of 
Modena, the mother of the queen, made a 
pilgrimage to Loretto to offer prayers. Five 
years had elapsed without any addition to 
James II.’s family, and he was now fifty-five 
years of age. Charles James Edward was 
born on 10 June, 1688. Historians have 
recorded the anxiety then prevalent in Eng- 
land in regard to the succession, and the 
stories circulated. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Hans in Kelder,’ quoted by Mr. Pick- 
FORD, was a proverbial phrase convenient to 
indicate a certain condition, and has been 
noticed of old in ‘N. & Q”; but despite the 
masculine name it was not intended as any 
hint of sex. vs. 

VACCINATION AND InocuLation (10% 
ii. 27, 132, 216).—Although Prof. Crook- 
shank’s ‘History and Pathology of Vaccina- 
tion’ appears to be a perfectly exhaustive 
work on the subject of inoculation as well 
as of vaccination, perhaps the following ex- 
tracts from newspapers of the period at which 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu introduced 
inoculation from the East will be of sufficient 
interest for insertion in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

** A few days ago a Youth that was Under-Butler 
to the Lord Bathurst had the Small Pox inoculated 
on him, and as the Experiment was out of the com- 
mon Method, he was to have Ten Pounds for under- 
going it ; but he never lived to receive the Money, 
for he had the Distemper in so violent a manner 
that he deceased on Saturday last at his Nurse's 
House in Swallow Street, St. James’s.”— London 
Journal, 21 April, 1722. 

Again :— 

“ A Daughter of the Lord Dellawar lies danger- 
ously ill under the modish Experiment of Inocula- 
tion.” —Jhid. 

In the Whitehall Evening Post of 8 May, 
1756, it is stated :— 

**Tnoculation begins to be practised in Wiltshire, 
and ten Persons have been inoculated in one House 
at Swindon, the eldest about One and Twenty, who 


are all recovered, and in good Health; so that it is 
| thought the Practise will gain ground in this 


| County.” 
J. HotpEN MacMICHAEL. 


Srorminc or Fort Moro (10% i. 448, 
514; ii. 93, 175, 256).—With reference to Mr. 
HERBERT SouTHAM’S comment on the above 
subject, perhaps I may be permitted to 
point out that a native of Ireland named 
Ambrose O'Higgins entered the Spanish 
service and was in 1787 appointed Captain- 
General of Chili, and subsequently Viceroy 
of Peru. His son, Don Bernardo O'Higgins, 
born in Chili and educated in England, took 
an active and distinguished part on the 
popular side of the war by which Chili 
achieved her independence of Spain. He 
held the oftice of ‘*Supreme Director” of the 
young republic from 1818 to 1823, when he 
retired into private life, in consequence of 
public dissatisfaction with the acts of his 
|ministers. Vide ‘Compendium of Irish 
Biography,’ by Alfred Webb (Dublin, Gill 
& Son, 1878). Henry GeraLp Hope. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 

The quotation I gave was from the 1847 
edition of Cannon’s ‘ Record of the First, or 
Royal Regiment of Foot.’ W.S. 


The O'Higgins mentioned by Mr. SourHAM 
is of the same family as the O'Higgins in- 
guired after. If Mr. SourHam has any infor- 
mation relating to him, | should be very 
grateful for it. Has he any later Army Lists, 
say of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century? Probably the name of Wiggins or 
O’Higgins would appear there. A long 
account of President O'Higgins appeared in 
Temple Bar, which I have. 

W. L. Hewarp. 


9, Beda Road, Cardiff. 


Ports (10 i, 127, 434; ii. 17).— 
In Chester Cathedral is a tablet in memory 
of Chas. Potts (ob. 1817, et. sue 73) and Anne 
his wife (ob. 1796, at. sue 52). Henry Potts 
is likewise mentioned, and several young 
children of the family. MEDICULUS. 


WHITSUNDAY IN THE ‘ANGLO - SAXON 
Curonicte’ (10% §. ii. 166).—The precise 
time when the Cymric or Welsh equivalent 
for Whitsunday, viz., Sulgwyn, may have 
been first introduced into that language 
appears to be uncertain. The only certain 
date is afforded in Bishop William Morgan’s 
celebrated Bible version, first printed in 1588. 
It occurs there in Acts xx. 16 and 1 Cor. xvi. 
8, although the ancient Greek name of Pente- 
cost is used instead of it in Acts ii.1. There 
is no reasonable doubt, as clearly pointed out 
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by Pror. Skeat (ante, p. 122), that Sulgwyn 
may be regarded as an expression merely 
adapted in its sense to the older English 
name. Similarly, the Old Norse * Hvita- 
sunnu-dagr,” having been introduced from 
the Anglo-Saxon Mother-Chureh into Nor- 
way and Iceland, was displaced in modern 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden by Pindse 
and Pingst—Germ. Pfingsten, derived from 
ancient Greek Pentekost, as fully explained 
in Vigfusson’s ‘Icelandic-Engl. Dictionary’ 
(p. 303). H. Kress. 


Pepys’s ‘ Diary’: a Rererence S. i. 68). 
—The mother’s condition resulted in the 
expulsion of many hydatidiform moles. This 
is a form of abortion. MEDICULUS. 


GEORGE STEINMAN STEINMAN (10* S. ii. 88). 
appears from Walford’s*County Families’ 
that Mr. Steinman is deceased, as his grand- 
son, Capt. William Henry Olphert Kemmis, 
of Ballinacor, co. Wicklow, is deseribed as the 
“eldest son of Col. William Kemmis, of Bal- 
linacor, who died 1900, by Ellen Gertrude de 
Horne Christy, dau. of the late George Stein- 
man Steinman, Esq., F.S.A., of Sundridge, 
Kent.” No doubt, on application, Capt. 
Kemmis would be able to give Ira Testor 
the information he seeks. 


MESMERISM IN THE Dark Aces (10% §. ii. 
168).—Mr. RK. M. Lawrance should refer to 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ vol. xv. p. 277, 
article ‘Magnetism, Animal.’ It is there 
stated :— 

“Tt would appear that in all ages diseases were 
alleged to be affected by the touch of the hand of 
certain persons who were supposed to communicate 
a healing virtue to the sufferer. It is also known 
that among the Chaidwans, the Babylonians, the 
Persians. the Hindus, the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
and the Romans, many of the priests effected cures, 
or threw people into deep sleeps in the shades of 
the temples, during which the sleeper sometimes 
had prophetic dreams, and that they otherwise 
produced effects like those now referred to animal 
magnetism.” 

Mr. Lawrance will find there the litera- 
ture on this subject. I think I remember 
reading in the Zoist, edited by Dr. John 
Elliotson, articles showing the early use of 
mesmerism. Harry B. Potanp. 

Inner Temple. 


RECHABITE at 1" S. vi. 8 quotes from 


(‘ Apol.,’ 475, Delph. ed.) an early 
allusion to mesmerism. Beckmann, in his 


‘History of Inventions’ (Bohn, 1846, vol. i. 
p- 43), has an essay on ‘ Magnetic Cures,’ 
in which he remarks that mesmerism, or 
animal magnetism, having no relation to 
the magnetism of the magnet, *‘ may form , 


the subject of a future article.” But he does 
not appear to have given it the attention he 
intimated, at all events in the work alluded 
to. Glanvil, in his ‘Scepsis Scientifica,’ 
published in 1665, is said to refer to some 
doctrine analogous to modern mesmerism. 

J. Hotpen 


The attractive power of the loadstone or 
magnet is referred to by Aristotle, Homer, 
and Pliny; it was known to the Chinese and 
Arabians. The Greeks are said to have ob- 
tained the loadstone from Magnesia in Asia, 
1000 B.c. However, if Mr. R. M. Lawrance 
will turn to the * Memoirs of Extraordinary 
Popular Delusions and the Madnessof Crowds,’ 
by Charles Mackay, LL.D. (Routledge & Son, 
1869), he will find much interesting informa- 
tion in connexion with the subject in question, 
under the title of ‘The Magnetisers’ (pp. 262 
—295). Henry GeraLp Hope. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


I had the pleasure of an introduction to 
Dr. Walford Bodie at Burton-on-Trent on 
Easter Saturday last, and though I did not 
hear him make any such statement as the 
one attributed to him by Mr. Lawrance, the 
doctor’s assertion at Aberdeen (where he was 
formerly a medical student) is quite correct. 
Ample proof of this is given by Ennemoser ir 
the ‘Annales du Magnetisme Animal,’ wherein 
he says that magnetism was daily practised 
in the temples of Isis, of Osiris, and Serapis. 
In these temples the priests treated the sick 
and cured them, either by magnetic manipu- 
lation, or by other means producing som- 
nambulism. We shall preter (he writes) 
turning our attention to such Egyptian 
monuments as present us with the whole 
scenes of magnetic treatment. Although 
these Egyptian hieroglyphics are regarded 
with great daring and boldness, yet much 
that is probable results, and the more so from 
the fact that all things in these monuments 
are not hieroglyphic. There are also purely 
historical paintings, which represent sacri- 
fices, religious ceremonies, and other actions, 
as well as things which refer to the natural 
history of animals, of plants, and the stars. 

Among the emblems he includes the re- 
markable representation on a mummy case 
given by Montfaucon. Before a bed or table 
on which lie the sick stands a person in a 
brown garment, and with open eyes, and the 
dog’s head of Anubis; his countenance is 
turned upon the sick person, his left hand is 
placed upon the breast, and the right is raised 
over the head of his patient, quite in the 
position of a magnetizer. At both ends of 
the bed stand two female figures, one with 
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the right hand raised, the other with the left. 
The bed is supported by four feet, which 
bear the Isis head, hawk’s head, dog’s head, 
and a human head, the symbols of the four 
healing divinities, Isis, Osiris, Anubis, and 
Horus. Other hieroglyphics on a talisman, 
bearing similar representations, are men- 
tioned, and upon other mummies, where 
standing figures touch the feet, the head, the 
sides, or the thighs,and many other magnetic 
actions are represented ; these are reproduced 
in Montfaucon and in Denon's ‘ Voyage 
d’Egypte.’ 

These scenes do not stand alone. Figures 
occur on the amulets or charms know as 
“ Abraxas,” all more or less manifesting an 
acquaintance with magnetism. The priest 
with the dog’s head or mask occurs repeatedly, 
with his hands variously placed on the sup- 


posed om Some of these figures are | 


given by Montfaucon. In one of them 
the masked figure places one hand on the 
feet, the other on the head of the patient ; in 


a second, one hand is laid upon the stomach, 
the other upon the head ; ina third the hands | 


are upon the loins ; in a fourth the hands are 
placed upon the thighs, and the eyes of the 
operator fixed upon the patient’s counte- 
nance. All these representations were in- 
volved in mystery till magnetism was 
rediscovered by Frederick Anthony Mesmer. 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


DisproportTion oF Sexes (10% ii. 209).— 
Statistics from many sources show that the 
rule is for 105 boys to be born for 100 girls. 
Boys, however, die more easily during birth 
and early childhood ; hence at a nubile age 
there are found to be 100 women to 95 men, 
which is soon lowered as the 
result of accidents, of enlistment in the navy 
and army, and of the absence of the seafaring 
classes from home. This inquiry has a per- 


tinent bearing upon the physiological basis | 


of such Protectorate laws as that for the 
enforcement of continence (1650). 
MEDICULUS. 


“Sun anp Ancnor” Ixw (10 S. i. 504; 
1. 92, 132).—This sign has the appearance of 
having been originally either the “Sun” or 
the “Anchor” alone, receiving the addition 
of one or the other on the incoming of a new 
tenant, who for old association’s sake wished 
to preserve the memory of his former cogni- 
zance. A retired seafaring landlord would 
naturally adopt such a sign as that of the 
“Ship,” the “Anchor,” &c., not only as a 
matter of fancy on his own part, but to 
attract the custom of mariners who were on 


| the look-out for a comfortable hostelry during 

their sojurn ashore. The sign frequently 
loccurs as the “Anchor and Cable,” or the 
“Rope and Anchor,” when it doubtless 
appertained to the badge of the ep 
and was represented with a piece of cable 
|twined round the stem. In the scarce print 
lof Fish Street Hill and the Monument, in 
which the signs are distinctly aftixed to the 
houses, the “ Anchor and Cable” is the fourth 
house from the Monument towards East- 
cheap. The “Anchor and Gun” at Wool- 
wich was well known to the Custom-House 
officers as a receiving place for smuggled 
| goods (see London Journal, 2 September, 
/1721). And when the old Navy Office stood 
|in Crutched Friars and Seething Lane there 
'was a “Blue Anchor” close by. And so 
|to-day many signs of the “Anchor” and 
“Blue Anchor” will be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the parts where those engaged 
in the river traftic find it necessary to fix 
their residence. 


J. Hotpen 


Mrixerat WE ts, StreaTHAM (10% §. ii. 
228). — Lewis, in his ‘Topographical Dic- 
tionary of England,’ 1831, remarks :— 

“Among the attractions is a mineral spring, 
which was discovered in 1660, and is still held in 
esteem, being highly efficacious in scorbutic erup- 
tions, and in many other cases.” 

The Surrey Magazine, 1902, says :— 

* Near Streatham Green there is a mineral spring, 
the waters of which were noted in the eighteent 
century, for we read that in 1701, during the 
summer, there was a concert at the Wells, and 
Streatham was alive with a gay and frivolous crowd 
of elegant ladies of all ranks, while the bewigged 
male frequenters of the Wells, and escorts of the 
fair dames, drank their nasty draughts, discussing 
the while the late ousting of the Whigs in the 
House of Commons and the death of the exiled 
James II. And in the Post Boy newspaper for 
June Sth, 1717, we find the following advertisement : 
‘The true Streatham waters fresh every morning, 
only at Child’s Coffee House in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, the Garter Coffee House, behind the Royal 
Exchange. Whoever buys it at any other place will 
be imposed upon. N.B. All gentlemen and ladies 
may find good entertainment at the Wells aforesaid 
by Thomas Lambert.” 

Assemblies were held here so late as 1755. 
The memory of the wells survives in the 
name of Wells Lane. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


At the bottom of Wells Lane, on Lime 
Common, lie the Streatham Wells, a saline 
spring, now in little repute. The original 
wells were near the house still called Well 
—— Aubrey gives a quaint account of 
them :— 
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_ “Tt is a cold, weeping, and rushy clay ground ; 
in hot weather shoots a kind of salt or alum on the 


clay ; it turns milk for a posset ; five or six cups is 


the most they drink, but the common doze is but 
three, which are held equivalent to nine at Epson. 
In this ground are now three wells digg'’d, the 
middlemost whereof does give a vomit. The lock- | 
smith that dwells here on the green, told me he was | 
much consum’d, and very ill, and went to several | 
pomine, some of them advis’d him to drink | 
»psom waters, which he did, but receiv’d no benefit ; 
he then drank of the hithermost well, and on the | 
second or third day it brought away four worms, | 
the least whereof was five feet long; one worm that | 
he voided was eight foot and three inches long, 
attested to me by several of the neighbours ( fide 
digni) and the minister that saw it measured. 
About fourteen years since (1659), ploughing the 
ground, the horses slipped into that springy place, 
which was the first discovery of this water. After- 
wards, at weeding time, the weeders, being very 
dry, drinking of it, it purg’d them, by which acci- 
dent the medicinal virtue of them was first dis- 
cover'd.”—Black’s ‘Guide to the Hist. Antiq. and | 
Topog. of Surrey,’ 1864, p. 96. 
J. Hotpen MacMicnaet. 


About the time that the Streatham wells 
were in vogue there were also wells at | 
Sydenham, in Taylor's Lane, afterwards called 
Wells Lane, and subsequently Wells Road. 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 

The following appears on p. 317, vol. vi. of 
*Old and New London’ :— 

* There are at Streatham mineral springs which, 
as Aubrey informs us, were discovered about four- 
teen years before he wrote (a.p. 1659)...... The owner 
of the field at first forbade people to take the 
water ; but before the end of the reign of Charles LI. 
1t came into common use. Lysons says that in his 
time (1810) the Streatham water was sent in large 
quantities to some of the London hospitals. The 
well still exists, but its fame has departed.” 

_The Surrey volume of the ‘ Beauties of 
England and Wales, edited by Frederic 
Shober! (1813), says :— 

“On Lime Common in this parish [Streatham ]} 
was, in 1660, discovered a mineral water of a mild 
cathartic quality, which is still held in considerable 
esteem, and sent in large ae to some of the 
London hospitals. Though there are no accommo- 
dations for persons who come to drink it on the spot, 
yet itis much resorted to by those who cannot afford 
a more expensive journey.” 

May I[ ask if Mr. Foorp has consulted both 
editions of Dr. Lysons’s work? and has he 
searched Dr. Rawlinson’s edition of the 
’ Antiquities of Surrey,’ by John Aubrey, 

RS.? Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 


S. ii. 186).—The substitution of » 


for + is a practice of considerable standing, | 


and its rationale is not easy to account for. 
It is not to be dismissed with an easy wave 
of the hand as an “abomination.” The lady 


novelist may introduce us to a “syren,” but 


Daniel, in one of his finest lines, did so more 
than three hundred years ago :— 
Ah beauty Syren, faire enchaunting good, _ 
Sweet silent rhetorique of perswading eies. 
‘The Complaint of Rosamond,’ ed. 1592, st. 1S. 
And why only lady novelists?) As an om- 
nivorous reader of romance, I long ago came 
to the conclusion that on the whole the women 
novelists were rather better educated than the 
men. There is no occasion for the Pall Mall 
writer to give himself airs upon this point. 
Disraeli, who was a gentleman novelist, is 
doubtless responsible for the vogue of Sybil, 
though he was not answerable for the 
spelling. The old English form “ Sibell” 


| was possibly an effort to employ a native 


vowel rather than the outlandish y. But in 
championing the claims of the superior sex 
—I speak on the authority of Burns, who 
ought to have known—I have no sympathy 
with those young ladies who endeavour to 
turn a pretty name intoa fine one by writing 
themselves “ Hylda.” This implies an ignor- 
ance of the writings of Prof. Skeat, who, I 
imagine, adheres to his opinion that tyro is 
“grossly misspelt.” If Dr. Murray thinks it 
is not, it must be a case of guandoque bonus, 
though no one will share the indignation of 
Horace when it is a question of our greatest 
living lexicographer. Cypher, the French 
chiffre, should, | suppose, be properly spelt 
sifer. Another word which must strike the 
eye of those who pass hostelries and enter 
restaurants is syphon, which shows that the 
erudition of the publican does not go very 
far. As for Sydney, whether used as a sur- 
name ora Christian name, [ fail to see the 
criminality of those who spell it with a ». 
Its early owners impartially employed either 
vowel. W. F. Pripeavx. 

It used to be the practice to write y instead 
of i; and in the best writers we find tyger, 
tyro, &e. Spenser has myld. yron,lyon. The 
title of the poem of John Philips is ‘Cyder.’ 
In my edition of Pope I find the line :— 

And Sydney's verse halts ill on Roman feet. 


In an edition of Thomson's ‘Seasons’ dated 
1807 I read, “The tyger, darting fierce.” 
Some time ago it was shown in ‘N. & Q’ 
that celebrated writers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, who must have 
known the right way of spelling it, wrote 
Sybil. And Sybil, as a family name, was 
generally so spelt. Hence, no doubt, the 
refusal of Disraeli to alter the spelling. 
E. YARDLEY. 

(10% ii. 249).—I should suppose 
this to be the accusative of Iktis (ixris). It 
can hardly be anything else. I seem to 
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recollect ixtis occurring somewhere in Aris- 
tophanes’ ‘ Acharnians’ as the name of some 
kind of bird, but I am away from books and 
therefore cannot give the reference. 

C. S. JERRAM. 

Ananvac (10 §. i. 507 ; ii. 196, 258).—Pror. 
SKEAT’s note on this word is interesting and 
instructive, as usual. It does not, however, 
throw any light on the pronunciation of 
the word, which was the main point of the 
original query. 

LEMANS OF SuFFOLK (10% S. ii. 248).—For 
particulars of the Lemans of Norfolk and 
Suffolk see 6" S. v. 327, 436. 

Everarp Home CoLeMaAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

“ FREE TRADE "SMUGGLING (10% 8. ii. 250). 
—Information could probably be obtained 
by referring to Lieut. Hon. H. N. Shore’s 
‘Smuggling Days and Smuggling Ways.’ 

J. Hotpen 

NORTHERN AND SouTHERN PRONUNCIATION 
i. 508 ; ii, 256).—We cannot discuss 
pronunciations without having a phonetic 
alphabet for reference; nor is it at all desir- 


able to neglect all that has been written by 
Ellis and Sweet and Murray on the history | 
of English sounds. To say that our first | 
letter is @, not 4, tells us nothing at all, 
unless we are first informed what sounds | 
such symbols are meant to represent. Our 
first letter is, at present, pronounced like the 
ei in vein; and (ei) is the usual phonetic | 
symbol for it. But it was formerly pro- | 
nounced in many words like the Italian short 
or long a in amare (like the former « if short, 
and the latter if long) for many centuries, 
from the earliest times till at least the Tudor | 
period, and in many places is pronounced so 
still. Thus in Shropshire the first letter is 
called aa, where aa denotes the aa in baa, or | 
the a in father. The symbol ar is a very bad 
one for this sound, because many might be 
misled into supposing that the + is trilled, as 
in the Ital. carro. The Romans did not say 
carstrum, as far as I can understand this 
slippery spelling ; they sounded the « as in 
Ital. castro, short, whereas carso better 
represents the long a in Ital. cdso. If the 
combination -arstro- occurs in Italian (which 
{ doubt), of course both 7’s would be equally 
trilled, a thing which an Englishman can 
seldom either understand or achieve. 
Water W. SKEAT. 


I observe that YoRKSHIREMAN, as South- 
erners also have done before, uses the letter 
ry to ensure the shortening of the a in. the 
examples he gives — arsh, pars, larst, &c. 


Cannot those who study word-sounds adopt 
some better method of illustration? To one 
like myself, born in the county of Northamp- 
ton, who habitually pronounces the letter + 
with the tip of the tongue touching the roof 
of the mouth, such examples convey quite a 
different meaning from that which is intended. 
If I saw the examples written as ahsk, pahss, 
lahst, &c., the meaning would be at once 
apparent. Am I quite alone in this? or do 
others experience a like difficulty ? 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


One of the delights of my boyhood was to 
visit an ancient aunt, who was born in 1803. 
On her father’s side she was of Worcestershire 
or. but both she and her mother were born 
in Yorkshire, and she herself, although she 
passed part of her early life in London, was 
resident mostly in her native county. She 
was a complete storehouse of nursery tales, 
children’s rimes, and children’s games, and 
maintained to the last (she died in 1870) the 
old-fashioned pronunciations dre, chaney, 
goold, obleege, and some others. W. C. B. 


Tue Missine Link ii. 249).— Borneo 
is not the only place where men possessing 
tails have been discovered. In 1849 a M. du 
Couret communicated to the Academy of 


| Sciences in Paris an account of a race of men 


with tails in Central Africa. They were 
called “ Ghilanes.” He had seen one of the 


race, a slave, about thirty years of age. This 


man had a tail about four inches long. He 
was perfectly intelligent, and spoke Arabic 
well. He stated that his race numbered about 
thirty or forty thousand, all idolaters and 
cannibals. An account of M. du Couret’s 
paper is given, I believe, in the Atheneum 
somewhere about September, 1849, and also 
in a now extinct paper, the London Medical 
Gazette. This form of coccygeal development 
may be limited to a few individuals, but 
there is no @ priori reason why it should not 
have remained a permanent characteristic of 
certain races, not necessarily of the lowest 
ype. J. Foster Pater. 

8, Royal Avenue, 8. W. 

Dean MILNER (10" S. ii. 249).—The parents 
of Joseph and Isaac Milner were in compara- 
tively poor circumstances, so that when their 
father died the two sons were on the point 
of becoming what we should now call factory 
operatives in the woollen-weaving trade of 
Leeds ; see the Dean’s ‘ Life’ of his brother 
Joseph, and Miss Milner’s ‘ Life’ of the Dean. 
On the other hand, the first baronet of the 
Milner family was so created in 1717, and 
married a daughter of Archbishop Sir 
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William Dawes. Joseph Milner was born in 

1744, Isaac in 1750. here can have been no 

connexion between the two families. 


Bliscellancous. 

NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Foundations of Modern Europe. By 
(Bell & Sons.) 

Tuts work, the aim of which is avowedly to supply 
a sketch of the main facts and tendencies of 
European history from the year 1756 onwards, 
consists of twelve lectures delivered by Dr. Emil 
Reich in the Central Hall in South Kensington of 
the University of London during the Lent term of 
1903. Fully to understand their scope and sig- 
nificance, it must be taken into account that the 
author is a Hungarian, and that his views are 
coloured by patriotic sympathies. They are as a 
rule “‘advanced,” and occasionally aggressive, and 
the English or American reader will find much by 
which he will be surprised, and something by which 
he may be annoyed. Americans will not be wholly 
pleased to be reminded that single-handed they 
won, in the wars of the Revolution, only one im- 
portant success, or to be told that their praise of 
Lafayette at the expense of Beaumarchais is a salve 
to their amour propre, since full recognition of the 
services of Beaumarchais would entail “ the serious 
reduction of American merit.” Even Capt. Mahan, 
it is pointed out, speaks of “a Frenchman named 
Beaumarchais "© (the italics are ours). Of Vergennes, 
as of Beaumarchais, few Americans have heard a 
word of praise. Instead of being a matter pre- 
sumably of English or American history, the W 
of American Independence is “‘in reality and par 
excellence a European, an international event.” 
Englishmen and Scotchmen are told, concerning 
Waterloo, that the campaign has features of “ such 
serious importance that while the historian may 
goodnaturedly tolerate the hymns of praise lavished | 
on the heroes of Crécy or Bannockburn, he cannot 
afford to leave the historical truth with regard to 
Waterloo in the hands of national advertisers.” It 
is against Austr iaand things Austrian that Dr. Reich 
is most vehement: ** Marie Louise was the most 
flippant, the most sensual, and morally the weakest 
woman of her time. When Napoleon was still in 
Elba, in 1814, as the prisoner of E oni and while 
she was already the lather of ason by Napoleon, 
she abandoned herself to a one-eyed, wizened, 
and wast ed roue, forgetting both her origin and 
her duty.” This and similar passages are mere 
vituperation, while others we have marked, but 
may not quote, are view, not history. Those 
who seek to get at the real significance of the 
work should read carefully chap. viii., entitled 
‘The Reaction.” In so doing they will be struck 
with the estimate expressed concerning Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, who “ agreeably surprised the poten- 
tates with a character so ruthlessly materialistic, 
so brutally high-handed, that he naturally formed 
the centre of that Prussian group which was deter- 
mined to browbeat France at the Congress, and to 
annihilate Saxony.” An idea insisted upon in the 


Emil Reich. 


later chapters is that Austria should have joined 
France in 1870 in resisting the 
might 
combat. 


Germans. England 
also have done well to interfere in the 
Dr. Reich is not among those who believe 


in international wars in Europe. Some literary 
judgments are passed. It is curious to find Shake- 

yeare and Goethe credited with belonging to the 
chesieal school. We are a little perplexed by 
sentences such as these: ‘* Not one of those familiar 


| figures created by the Romantic poets has had a 


firm hold on the imagination of mankind. The 
classical writers created their Emilias, Margarets, 
Ophelias, and Juliets ; the romantic writers created 
only shadows.” 


Story of the Family of Wandesforde of Kirklington 
and Castlecomer. Edited by Hardy Bertram 
McCall. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

SrPEcIAL attention is paid in Lreland to genealogy, 

and some of the most important works of modern 

times have dealt with records such as those of 
the Wingtields, Viscounts Powerscourt, the best- 
known representative of which has died within the 
present year, and many others. Among the most 
interesting of these works may be counted the 
story of the Wandesfordes, Viscounts Castle- 
comer, and during a few years Earls of Wandes- 
ford, which has been compiled from original 
sources by Mr. McCall. For a hundred and twenty 
years the peerage has been extinct, the estates 
having devolved upon Anne, daughter of John, 
fifth Viscount Castlecomer and first Earl of 

Wandesford, who married, 26 February, 1769, John 

Butler of Carryicken, subsequently Earl of Or- 

monde. In the deed-room of Castlecomer House, 

in the county of Kilkenny, are the Yorkshire 
evidences since the thirteenth century of the 
family of Wandesforde of Kirklington, a family of 
great antiquity in that shire. These deeds, dating 
from the reigns of Henry ILI. and Edward L., have 
been so long preserved in Ireland that their ‘exist- 
ence is unrecognized by the English historians. 

One of these—consisting of a deed of gift of his 

goods and chattels at Kirtlyngton by William de 

Musters, dated on Wednesday next after the feast 

of St. John the Baptist (26 June, 1336)—is fac- 

similed, as are hindred documents. To this 

William de Musters the church of St. Mary, or 

St. Michael, at Kirklington, with a fine Perpen- 

dicular tower, is supposed to be due. The manor 

of Kirklington was bestowed upon the family of 

Monasteriis, or De Musters, soon after the Con- 

quest, and was transmitted by the marriage, in the 

fourteenth century, of Elizabeth de Musters, the 
sole heiress to John de Wandesford, to their suc- 
cessors. The work supplies at the outset a pedigree 
of the family of Musters of Kirklington from 1069 to 

1396. Subsequent chapters deal with the Wandes- 

ford family er 1370 to 140, from 1540 to 1612, 

and from 1640 to to-day, special chapters being 

dedicated to the Lord Deputy Wandesford, to the 
lordship of Kirklington, and to the manor of Castle- 
comer — Hipswell and Hudswell. The name 
Wandesford comes from the manor so named, now 
spelt Wansforth, near Driffield. The early annals 
cast an interesting light upon history. In the 
time of Richard Il. and subsequently the family 
seems to have lived in discreet seclusion. Con- 
nexions were implicated in the Pilgrimage of Grace, 
and when, during the rising of the Northern earls 
against E lizabeth, the Wandesfords took an active 
part in politics, it was fortunately on the winning 
side. At this per riod the records are stirring and 
valuable. We learn that the number of persons 
execiited in Yorkshire was far less than is generally 
supposed. Elizabeth's Northern councillors were 
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more merciful than she, and in place of 215 persons 
being killed in Richmondshire, the number that 
perished was only 57. On the other hand, we read 
of the two daughters of Northumberland, who were 
of tender years, that they had not one penny to 
relieve themselves, and could not procure fuel in 
the depth of winter. It is interesting to find Sir 
George Bowes, the father-in-law of Christopher 


Wandesford, to whom, on account of his sufferings | 


in her service, Elizabeth had left Northumberland’s 
personal possessions, had chivalrously surrendered 
them to these young ladies to relieve their needs. 
Sir Christopher Wandesford—the name Christopher 
occurs frequently in the family — accompanied 
Strafford, whose friend he was, to Ireland, and on 
Stratford's departure for England was himself 
made Lord Deputy. It is stated in some quarters 
that Charles 1 made him Baron Mowbray and 
Musters and Viscount Castlecomer, and that he 
would not assume the style during the king’s 
calamitous estate. This seems, however, to have 
been inaccurate. Christopher Wandesford, his son, 
was created a baronet of England in 1662, and a 
third Christopher, the son of the preceding, was 
elevated to the peerage of Ireland as Baron Wandes- 
ford and Viscount Castlecomer. John Wandes- 


ford, fifth Viscount, was created, in 1758, Earl of | 


Wandesford. His only son, Viscount Castlecomer, 
redeceased his father, on whose death, in 1754, all 
bis honours became extinct. 

We cannot follow further the fortunes of the family. 
The book is, in its line, a model: its pedigrees are 
exemplary ; the letterpress is readable, instructive, 
and important: and the reprinted documents have 
singular interest. As well as the documents at 
Castlecomer, those in other quarters, public and 
yrivate, have been used. A series of admirable 
illustrations, many of them full-page plates, add 
greatly to the attractions of the volume. These 
include portraits of Sir Christopher and Lady 
Wandesford, circa 1585; two of the Lord Deputy, 
one of them by Vandyke, known as the Comber 
portrait; one of John, Earl of Wandesford ; one of 
John, seventeenth Parl of Ormonde ; with other'por- 
traits by Doll, Vandeist, Comerford, and T. Phillips, 
R.A.; views of Castlecomer House, Kirklington 
Hall and Church, and the tomb in the said church 
of Sir Christopher Wandesford, 1590, and other 
objects of interest. Whose figure is shown on 
another fine monument in the church cannot be 
decided. To all concerned with Yorkshire histor 
and genealogy the book is to be warmly commended. 
Among the pedigrees is one of the Colvilles of 
Thimbleby. One is surprised to find in the fifteenth 
century the ignorant spelling Sybil. 


The Works of Thomas Nashe. Edited by Ronald 
B. McKerrow. ‘Text, Vol. II. (Bullen.) 


Tue second volume of Mr. McKerrow’s edition of | 
Nashe contains three tracts, each, in the original, | 


of excessive rarity. Except in the very limited 
reprint of Grosart included in the ‘** Huth Library,” 
and in the present most judicious and commendable 
edition, the three are virtually inaccessible. First 
comes ‘ Christ's Teares over Jerusalem,’ an edifying | 
work, written when the author, in a temporary fit | 
of penitence, thought of making friends with all his | 
enemies, even his arch-foe Gabriel Harvey. This | 
work is dedicated to the Lady Elizabeth Carey, 
wife of Nashe’s great protector, Sir George Carey. 
He addresses her as ‘* the most honored and vertuous 
beautified ladie.” ‘ Beautitied,’ which Polonius 


rightly decries as ‘‘a vile phrase,” had previously 
been used by Sidney in 1580. Nashe’s employment 
of it in 1593 may possibly have suggested to Shake- 
speare this condemnation. In his opening phrase 
| Nashe also calls her ** Excellent, accomplisht, Court- 
glorifying lady.” The title-pages of the first and 
second editions are given in facsimile from the 
exemplars, unique in each case, in the Bodleian. 
|*The Vnfortvnate Traveller’ follows, title-pages 
of the first edition in the British Museum and the 
| second in the Bodleian being again given. This 
work, which is regarded as Nashe’s masterpiece, is 
curious as the first instance in English literature of 
| the Picaresque novel. It contains warm praise 
|of Aretine, whom Nashe, who took him for a 
model, describes as ‘“‘one of the wittiest knaves 


that ever God made.” Aretine’s title, I] Flagello. 


| de’ Principi,” Nashe seems to have envied. Last 
| comes the “ Tragedie of Dido, Queene of Carthage. 
| Played by the Children of her Maiesties Chappel. 
| Written by Christopher Marlowe and Thomas 
Nash, Gent.” In the case of this work, which 
| appears as vol. vi. of the Grosart edition, it is im- 
possible to ascribe their respective shares to the 
two poets, though the less share appears to be 
Marlowe's. The opening scenes between Jupiter 
and Ganimed are poetical enough for either writer, 
and, it must be added, daring enough in utterance 
to justify the arraignment to which both have been 
subjected. Two further volumes will, we presume, 
complete a work which is a delight to the student 
of Tudor literature. - 


Introduction to the History of Civilization in Eng 
land. By Henry Thomas Buckle. Edited by 
John M. Robertson. (Routledge & Sons.) 

Ix one thick and closely printed volume of nearly 

a thousand pages we have here ‘‘an absolutely 

complete reprint of Buckle’s work, with a new 

index.” That such would come sooner or later was 

a certainty. We have had to wait, however, until 

the expiry of copyright for the book to be brought 

within general reach. Now that it comes it is ina 
shape that will make it a boon to the man of few 
books, with an introduction and copious annota- 
tions by Mr. Robertson, the author of ‘ Buckle and 
his Critics. Admirable as is in many respects 

Buckle’s magnum opus, it is for the reader of to-day 

the better for the spice of criticism and comment 

Mr. Robertson supplies. The preface of the editor 

is largely made up of explanations of and apologies 

for the gloss he has felt bound to write upon Buckle’s 
work. Nothing is, however, better known to the 
contemplative man than that the statements of the 
greatest and most original require modification and 
alteration, and that it is by the successive improve- 
ments and inventions of many minds that philo- 


sophic, like scientific or mechanical, discovery is 
perfected. Mr. Robertson's notes show an erudition 
searcely less great and varied than that of Buckle 
himeelf, and the edition, besides being a model of 
cheapness, is encyclopedic in information. A com- 
plete mastery of its contents would constitute a 


| well-informed man. 


Kings’ Letters from the Early Tudors, with the 
Letters of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. Edited 
by Robert Steele. (De La More Press.) 

UNLIKE the previous volume of ‘ Kings’ Letters,’ 

which appeared in the same delightful series known 

as the “ King’s Classics,” the present work contains 
the letters of two monarchs only, the first two 
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Tudor kings, Henry VII. and VIII. These, as is 
pointed out, extend over about sixty years. The 
translated letters are taken from MSS., from Camp- 
bell’s ‘Materials for a History of the Reign of 
Henry VIIL., and from the compilations of Hearne 
and Halliwell-Phillip{[p|s. Very interesting and 
characteristic are many of these letters, those espe- 
cially of Henry VIIL. We should like at times 
more information than is supplied, or than is 
always obtainable, concerning them. It is the 
worst fault of Halliwell-Phillipps that he refuses 
to give authority, his alleged excuse being that he 
had himself hunted things out, and that others 
might do the same, the sources open to himself 
being open to all. Some letters which he says 
that he took from the State Papers Mr. Steele 
is unable to find. Some of Henry's letters to Anne 
Boleyn, which breathe the most fervent affection, 
were presumably, and, indeed, apparently, written 
in French. By whom was the translation made? 


No scribe or translator would use a word such as | 


** elengeness for /oneliness, or talk of Anne's pretty 
dukkys” or breasts. The spelling generally is not 
of the epoch, nor does it conform to that given 
in the ‘N.E.D. in words quoted from Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s edition of the letters. The volume 
constitutes a welcome addition to the series to 
which it belongs. A frontispiece of Anne Boleyn, 
by an unknown artist, is admirably reproduced, 
but endows the queen with no special beauty. 


Gerald the Welshman. By Henry Owen, D.C.L. 
(Nutt.) 

FirreeN years after its first appearance, Dr. Owen’s 
monograph on Giraldus Cambrensis appears in a 
revised and enlarged edition. To those who do not 
know the monumental edition of his works under- 
taken for the Rolls Series by J. 8S. Brewer and 
J. F. Dimock this work should be welcome. It 
supplies a full account of the turbulent career of 
this handsome, heroic, vainglorious, self-inflated 
medieval ecclesiastic, and gives a capital insight 
into his works, which are a remarkable product of 
knowledge and credulity, and are the more interest- 
ing to the antiquary on account of the author's total 
absence of historic perception. His ‘Itinerarium 
Cambri,’ his ‘De Rebus a se Gestis,’ his ‘ Invec- 
tionum Libellus,’ and his biographies of Bishops 
of Lincoln and others have value, and his ‘Gemma 
Ecclesiastica’ throws a striking, if at times decep- 
tive, light upon the excesses of an unmarried clergy, 
and might be accepted as a narrative of a fifteenth- 
century storyteller rather than a twelfth-century 
Welsh ecclesiastic. Giraldus was born at Manorbier, 
one of the most picturesque spots in Little England 
beyond Wales. 


Mother Goose's Melody. With Introduction and 
Notes by Col. W. F. Prideaux, C.S.I. (Bullen.) 
Epirep by that tasteful and accurate scholar Col. 
Prideaux, printed by Messrs. Constable, and issued 
in artistic shape by Mr. Bullen, this facsimile repro- 
duction of the earliest known edition of ‘Mother 
Goose's Melody’ isa gem. Itisa booklet to delight 
equally the bibliophile, the antiquary, and the folk- 
lorist. With its reproduction of the old illustra- 
tions and of the quaint lyrics which linger in our 
memories, it is a perpetual delight. Did we not 
know we can now always recur to it, we could 
scarcely tear ourselves away from it. Col. Prideaux’s 

introduction and notes are beyond praise. 


| The Story of Arithmetic. By Susan Cunnington. 
| (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

| Tuts clever and interesting volume is written b 
an assistant mistress of Brighton and Hove High 
School, for the delectation ot her pupils. It gives 
much curious information not generally accessible. 
*Folk-lore in Arithmetic’ may be commended to 
our readers. It is said that the term thousand as 
used in Hebrew, as in the Arabian ‘ Thousand and 
One Nights,’ is indefinite in signification. A few 
problems given, from 1700 n.c. downwards, furnish 
an agreeable intellectual exercise. The problem of 
Ahmes, the earliest in date, recalls that of St. Ives 
and its old wives. 


Ix the Burlington Magazine the third portion of 
the article on the lonides bequest deals with the 
French landscape painters. It has designs of ‘A 
| Storm,’ by Rousseau; ‘ L’Immensité,’ by Gustave 
Courbet ; the ‘ Mill,’ by Georges Michel ; ‘ Twilight,’ 
by Corot, and other well-known works. Some fine 
pictures of the Venetian School in Sweden are 
reproduced, including a ‘Jupiter and Io,’ to 
which the critic imputes a frivolity we fail to 
trace. Mr. Claude Phillips has an article on 
‘Gerard of St. John of Haarlem,’ which has 
several illustrations. Among the editorial articles 
is a vindication, to a certain extent, of ‘ Photo- 
graphy as a Fine Art,’ 


In the number for 1 October, p. 278, we accident- 
ally attributed Mr. Chambers’s ‘ Medieval Stage’ 
to Messrs. Duckworth as publishers. It is, of 
course, one of the Clarendon Press books. We 
were confusing it for the moment with Dr. 
Mantzius’s ‘ History of Theatrical Art.’ 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

W. D.—‘ Little Pedlington,’ by John Poole, a 
satire in the guise of a tale, was issued by Colburn, 
in 2 vols., price a guinea. It can now only be 
obtained of a second-hand bookseller, and is scarce, 
though not particularly dear (see 8" S. vi. 372). It 
is earlier in date than the period you mention. 

G. Donsxy (“ Tunnelling and Well-sinking”).— 
Apply to an engineering journal. 

E. Yarpiey (‘‘Cinderella’s Slipper”). — Dis- 
cussed at considerable length 8 S. x. 331, 361, 462; 
9 S. v. 86, 177. 

E. F. McPtxe, Chicago.—The articles inquired 
about appeared in ‘N. & Q.” for 17 September. 
The Index and numbers were duly posted to you. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no «xception. 
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HERALDS of REVOLT. THE NOBILITY of WOMEN. : Fs 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Geographical Literature ; The Congress of Sciences at St. Louis ; Societies ; Meetings Next = 
Week ; Gossip. 
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NEW VOLUME NOW READY, 


Vol. VIII. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
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